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• V(lucat iiMi. F^' lat- i vfly t rw r«( 1 1 i oiia 1 (1< • v.< « 1 o[ mtu t h.W(^ met with 

s\]r;h wide i.tri^?'^ /ic( -(^pta ru;t.^ by l(^*al <in(i ,st jf(^ .kkmicIos aj» lias carooi 

<Mlucat,ion. Siru-(»it.r first i n t r( m i lu ■ r i on P; ::j(iru?y P. Marjand, 

II. S /("ommi:;.'.i(MU'r of l-.rliira t i on , i d . I > / 1 (hMI f^arly In 1 

14 statn.s h^'I UiOi ':lcU (vi .sc>mr> form f>r cai-'^-r (Mlucatlon. Adcii t i orja 1 I Y / 

nrarly one-tfiird of the 17,(]0() local scli^.-i di:.triots Fia vo , rc i k.uM < •< 1 

r.ome involv^norW wj t li iu\x:rif.r rduca t. ion o t t f.-r t : ; . 

CarecM- •'ducat i(^n ha.s been (i(Mint^l ir^ m immljor r)f way>i sinoc it 

was or.i(jinally introduced. [■:duo,it:ors at. the nat.iona], r.tat.<^ and 

loca] level have formvilated fl<M i n i t. i ons . Thr- Council of CWwi / 

State !;c-lirM>l (if f ict-^rs in .\ posit.itwi stat-iy'Mit, har. defined cwmm 

odne-at ion tollowfi: — 

Career IductatJon is essonlirilly an^ i n > t met. iorial 
strate^jy-/ aimed at improvinf^ edncat; irMM 1 out:comos 
by relatinq toachinq ami .'le.irn inq activities to 
the concept of career develc»pmont. (\-irf:er i:duc:ation 
extends the academic world to th(^ world of work. In 
scope, Career F^ducation encompasses (vlucational ex- 
perience's beqinnlnq with early cl^lldlicod and continuing 
throughout the individual's productive life- A complete 
program of Career Education includes an awareness of ^ 
'self and the world of work, broad orientation to 
occuf)at ic.nis (professional anvi non-pro} <vs?;ional ) , in- 
dopth t?xplr^rat ion of sGltM*ted (occupational) clusters, 
career [jrcF)ara tipn , an understanding of the economic 
syr^.em'of wliich- iobs are a f)art, and placement for _ 
cUl student's. (5) ' 
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\o totality ot c^j^m i *mu/cs throiKrh whicli orn* 



Thr II. ()l f ol lUliuat i ( )n (n.'KM*:) ha:", also {h'(4iuMl r.n^M'r 

'ciucation. In An I nt rod 

(:ar(MM ('ducat U)M .is "th( 

Irarrif; .ibout .ind propan*.'; to.rii(ja<H' in work as |>art of her or his 

w--- of l'ivin<i.** Thf N.i t Lona 1 , I us t 1 1 \i t p ol }:M\ic<it ion (NIK) lias also 

t ccoqn i i'.(?ci tti»' im[>or t anciv of lonq rdijfation an<i work prfMjr.urs 

and has boc«n act i vol y involvr^d in rrvjcarct) .md dcv(> 1 ojwiorit. in tliir» 

art^a. In't hf^ NTi: "FY 197H ['ro(p am IMan" fc)r thc^ Kduca t- i on arid Work 

(doup NIK sdatcd: ''finder llir leader:. liip of f)r". Konnnt h Hoyf 

'of ( fic II. . Mfficr^ of ■ Pdura t i on , a national cr )nf;(n)saj,s of th'" ("Icfmi- 

t ion, (foals md ohjoct ivcs of c.irr^cr cducr.jt i(>n has dc^vcdoped . " 

Additionally, d(d*initions havo cmortjcd . I r om stat(si with act iv<' 

carcor crhi' m t i f ►n [>r(vir.ims. dcss.^-r (IS) h.i;. idontifi<ui seven :ai.h 

dctinition:; Hut r'.crvc .i^^ f^xamj d cs of tin* - onccpts ol cartMT ••(hitsdion. 

In his disriiss.ion of c.iroor education, vhv.sor (IS) cone Lii<i<..s; \]\,\\ t }j<- 

':once[>t of <-.>reer t viu< ^■l t i( )n is made* up of t lie^ f o I 1 ow i nq bas.if 

•char.ict er i lit i (.•:; : 

]. In scope, (sircer education (Mu.:(rTU{i i. .s.c:; erlucatiohal cxpe i i yfi^ * 
hcMfirunnq with early childhor>d and . cord i nu i ny throuqh t Ik/ 
i r^d i V i dua 1 ' s fn'oduct i Vf^ 1 i f e . ' 

l\ In •■ar ly (dikildhood, (^art^er efhicat ion q)rov idc^s an awaiAMHv.s 
r^f r;o 1 f in rt^iat ionahip with the wt^rld of work, as well 
^iX-rect oxp)e r i(Mico5; fee rilotivate and aptivatc the learner' r, 
inf rarest in thc^^basic i:;kills beinq tauqht. 

/" ' * , 

3. As children move throuqh school, they increase their familiarity 
with tl'ie world of work and acquire knowledqe necessary to 
obtain meaningful employment after leavinq school- 

4. Care'^r education also makes 'the {#ovision to prepare ' i ndividual s 
for empldymont and, later in their career, to upqrade their 
skills, to update their knowledqe, and to retrain them for 

a hew job if theywish it. 
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t\\rt'« r r-iluiMt loll (•< iinl . Mi<^' .. t h*« a/MlMiiii- wor Id with tin* wt a M 
* n! wof k . ' It nujf It i w» .iv.i i 1 at all I I ( »t r< i\n . » t 1 1 >n , 

t I ( »in k 1 ndtM CM! t (Ml tInoiKih t\i<^ juuv^fjiity. A comf) 1 cvt t« fJioinain 
nt' far (MM (Mlucat \on i m ■ 1 u<1t^'\ I t •avAii^Mu^'.'; ot the wor Id <)f 
W( M k , I) T < »ad (^ x|> 1 o! a t ( >n « > t :"a^ ■ t < 1 1 wi )i k c I ust r r s , Ami i;. n « ■ c r 
pi < 'pai a t I on t di all : . t 1 1< 1» 'm4 ; ; 1 T\\ i ra 1 1 !i f oi all ba:: i r 
(Mliirat I (Ml 'ail» ici't s tn i ii i 'Oi- 1 m ) r a t «• cait^M ^'dutMtion a:' at, i i v i t y , 
irK V ? I va ( i Mil , and lui • t hni it d < ». |y . 

Ma.sv>l ufuMj t hr int.Dimat ion }»i er.cnt »vi .jln>Vi», it i:: rv.iiit«id that 

i-aioi^r tMlu<at ion i:; hnq i im i ii< } to liavc an i lu i « -a', i n<| 1 y importafd rol*' 

ill tuluoa t i ( Mia I | a o.^r un ; . A I t hon> ih t hoi o j > - n* ■ t .i' 1 ';u[){.>oi t. f < 1 1 ■ oa r < • r 

<iduoatiori f^rocj tarns, laMatjvoly Iitfl*' plit'iiri>i ot p r ( x} r viinrna t i ( .h-vo|oj..- 

mcrd ol catcor orhic/it ion lia:-, li-M-nMonc oji ^ ho h.ir.i'; of ompii'ica] 

data. A5: a icsult (,)f this, in each Yd a t o ' •; app 1. i oa t i or\ tor fod(.'ral ■ 

ass. isttUKH' thti>ijc?h Subpart (' - :dat.(> Plarr.ojf t ho '>\ij^r(M^r Kduoat ion 

Procjram (So-djon -If):'' ami of t ho hdu<.,d p^iuil Arj^MlmcMit s Of l'»74). 

It is no< -f^' ;';a r y to ifudiitir i nf or liia ^ i oii* « -n <\<>vi tfjo stati^ plans t<} 

ooftducd rt fcrirods assrssiTKMit in (arorr orintaf uui.^ I'iach a|if d i oa t i os o 

roviowod ufiinfi the critf^ria -ind w<M(fld in^i faocoduro shown in Tatdo 1 . 

I 

I.'xami nat- Loii n! t hr t:rit(^ria arid* f )oi nt s, rcval that major ompha . i s. i> 



p I a^ '(si oil t h' • no 



;ni< sd 



Critoria l!!;od t or Fivaluatinq .*ajl){v.it t (* - :d<do P1<in Apfi 1 icat i on; 



( 'r i t or i a llsfnl 



Maximum Point 



J . i:vid(Mi<*(^ lit N(M_^d 

? . A'^iv i stn y Hrouf) 

1. N/^fsis Asso^;.smon^ 

4. <;o J df^nt i f i c.i tic >n 

5. bovolopmfMU- of Plan 

. Porsoiinol and Manacji ^ni(,?n t. 
7. . Budqot ^ 
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N<M'(.is .r.:.<".:-.nw*hl . 'I'Ik* . i j >j 0 i < . J t n Mi lully < h ' • ;< • i 1 In t hr •. 
pi {>«'»M)ijr'«* . Im Mi.rMl .iiul tin* .ujsjs to Ih> lovrred in 

pirnmril ilf.'scr ilx'il in (l«M.iiI. Th*- procrdui wiLl 

a'isnrr r < 1< -li t 1 t i ^ m M on ot till* < m iam » r, *<-( luc J t i f >n ih'^uIs g-f. 
•.ill chlldr^T) witliin tln^ i.tatt*. It a ( .urcr fMiuf.Mt t/n 
nrwMi?; .:;imMit -Iwi . i 1 r » - ric iy bf M-n i n i t i .i t r<i , t In • <i,*it a » 

ar»* su^t.i ' i»MH <»f hiqli (jn.ility, .in<l - uiporf Mv*- ■ . . ^ 

< im*' I u: ; I < >n- ; (\i awn . '' 

X • ' - 

Alth«)U')li tln'Ti' IS an irn*r«.a:nMi ♦Mnplnr.i:. on tin- use ol rn'r*!:. 
a:.s«'nsmfM\t t r^chn iqnr;. to obtain tnnpirioaL data tnr nru- in pl.UKiinq * 
aroor (Mitioat if»rj proqrams, r,tat«' di root <.u s/f.'oofd 1 n.it ors do not have 
roady aor-rsr. to 1 n t o mvit 1 on rolat/ni to m^Mls a'^sessmont . Fur t hcrmor o , 
t he aroa o! rx'^'dr; a;;!;osnm('!\t has bot'n rat.f'd by t hr state directors/ 
c:oordinat''or-. as "t ho 1 qhf-; t priority for stall dovolopmqnt, Therofor<^, 
t:hi.s paprr h.js boiM^ pr^^ivircd to hol[^ s.tat^- <| 1 ri'ot or:;/oopr d i nat-or:j 
b*'<nftnT^nu)rr' k now 1 odqoab lo .iboiit ruMHls ass^s.s.tm'nt in r-ar^^f-r oducatil^nK 
Tin' romairnl.'r ot" this. L'-M"'' dr.'.cribr- : 

1. W]\at rn'Orl:; riss>os,sm^-nl ) s, ; 

. Wl\o shiould L)(» ir^o lndf*d in a n^-ods assfS'.mora of carr^T 

oducat ion ; " ^ 

•/ ^' 
' ^, W!,at. variables should hv mrludod in a nc^ods assessment effort; 

.1. How a -needs a ssessm(Mi t e t" f c r\ miqht be ct^nductod; 

^. Kxam|>les nf rie.vis assc>snment off<^rts prrv.ont.ly available; 

6. - Ar'*as ^or future work; and 

7, A b i M ioqraphy;' of noecis ass.MssmiMd matorials. 
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, WHAT IS A NEEDS ASSESSMENT? . ' 

Webster Sefirles a "need" as boing "a lack of some.thing ree^ Isite,, 
desirable or useful."- Iji education, Kaufman ^'b) states that 
need^rassessment is a process for determining the difference or 
dj^crepancy between "^*hat is" a^d "what should b^" occurring and for 
placing prior ities among them.. In broadest terms, a needs assessment 
measures the gaps between the actual statu^ of a program 
and the desired, or irleal status. These gaps or. needs , when identified, 
are then prioritized or ranked in order of . importance . Needs assess- 
njepts can then be- used as a> systematic mahagemcnt tool in Ipoth program 
planni(hg and development. In summary, a needs assessment is a systematic 
(step by step) procedure that identifies major program nee^s and ranks / 
'thcsc^:«Mieeds in orddt of importance. ^ 

•Cdk^finq { 7 ) has stated that a needs assessment a^nswers the question, 
^Whcy^^d-s whae ^gs' defined by whom ?" In .this context, who refers to 
the groyp('s) in need, what refers to specific program content or 
objectives and whom relates to those groups wl\o should provide input ^ 
into ass^sing the amount of need. 

WhTle there are various models or approaches to follow when 
conducting a needs assessment,- there is general agreement feh^t 
there aire four major and essential components or step^. These four 
steps are: . - ■ * * 
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1-.-- Identify progrLn igoals or .objectives that need to be 

assessed.' ^ . . 

2. - Determine proc^ure for determining and measuring the 

present -status of these goals and objectives. 

0 ' 

3. .Compare differences or discrepancies 'whi9h exist between 

the desired, goals (step 1) and the actual status of fhe 

gpals (step 2). ■ ■ • * . 

4. - Assign priorities* or rankings to. the discrepancies or 

needs found in step 3. " 

> ^ * ■ 

Completion of the above four steps. in. a statewide assessment of 

career educatj-on wilj provide useful information to program planners. 

From the process, used and the data collected, the ^ate career •• ^ 

education coordinators will be able to: 

1. Develop and validate state level goals for careeV education*. 

2. Ider\tify state level strengths in current . career education 
programs. , a . 

3. Identify state level educational problems and needs in ' 
career education . - • 

4. Determine the range '^in -quality of career education programs 
within the state. 

\ 

5. Provide data ^to justify ap|)lying resources to some needs 
and not to others. ^ \^ 

6. Increase validity, r^sliability and acQj|pun tability in the 
decision making and program planning process.' 

7. Determine prioritized areas of need to emphasize within the 
state plan for career education programs. 

' ■ l^eeds assessments are c^Urrently widely accepte<i and used in both 

education and ind^jstry because of the positive outcomes and program 

improvements which result from their use. The importance of conducting 

a needs assessment prior' to the development of a state plan in career 

education cannot be overstated. This procedure will help a state 

develop an orderly system for -planing' and decision 

making. ^The information colliscted will help ensure the development 
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of a "targeted" plan which 'meets the needs of students,, teasers 
and corrununi ty~r The data" base lected wilfL "^"arso' serve~'as "a /comparison^ 
to ful^ire nee^is assessment findings . 'Needs 



assessments are not 



ch 



"one shot" approaches, but^ather paTrt -of aj continyous^J»ocess whi 

should, occur at predet^rnaned intervals (probably every 3 to 5 yea'rs) . 

Tlrj-s" process over time will provide a means of evaluating the implementa 
-•t ' ' ^ ^ ... * 

e\on of the state pl4n and identify. new program needs by measuring the 

' ■ * ■ ' * ■ 

amountw^GTf chj,ange oi: iraprove^ments in objective attainment, level of 

program iroplemertVation , attitudinal , cognitive and other relevant 

/ - ^ • . : 

outcomes. / - . . 

. / . • " ' ^ ^ 

' Needs .assessments are part of a total eyaluation process. In 

addit4.on/to doing the needs assessment and determining the difference 

betwee/ "what is)' and "what should be," each state should also include 

othede forms of ,^ evaluation . For example, the evaluation effo^rt could 

iryblude an assessment of what the state was providing for career 

education programs.. The total evaluation process should also monitor 

what is being done in career education. Furthermore, the total evalua- 

tion should assess the impact of the states career education effort.' 

Needs assessment alone will not determine every change that' needs to be 

made in each state's career education program, but it will provide each 

state with some of the needed answers to help shape the direction of 

career education. The next section of this paper will consider who 

could be included ih a career education needs assessment. ^ 




. ' , WHO COULD BE INCLUDED? 

When conducting a needs assessment', it is important that all | 

of the individuals concerned wi%h and interested in career education 

are ir^luded. For purposes of this paper, these individuals have been 

" • ■ ' * 

grouped into the following five categories: 

1 . Students ' 

2. Parents - • . 
• » 3. Educators . 

-4. Employers an^ Employees 
5. Government Ag^Q^jfcfe'nd Association Personnel 
. The remainder of this sec-h5|w discusses each, of these- five groups 
in greater 'detail - 

Students 

This group is often identified as being the most important. 

The ultimate outcomes of career 'Education programs will generally be 

stated in terms of the learner. Hpwever, consideration should also be 

given to the needs of individuals who have left the school program 
« 

for some reason {i.e.*, dropouts, withdrawals) . Additionally, graduates 
of' the school ( former^tudents ) should also be considered in this 
particular group. This group should not be limited to students in 
"traditional kindergarten to twelfth grade classes. 
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Parents ' . \ 

Another important' gfoup t^o be considered in' as-sessing career 
education ieeds is the parents. This particular ^group has definite 
ideas related to what they expect a career education program to do 
for- their children— -wh^at goals/objectives these programs' should be 
designed to achieve.. The parents will probably be one of the most 
concerned groups of individuals with whom you will be involved, - ' ^ 
Additionally, they are - responsible for paying taxes to support tl\e- 
schools. In states/districts where parent groups are "strong , one key 
group of parents would be parent- teacher organizations^ i Another 
group that should be included ' are the local boards of education. 
Since the majority of local boards of education have their own children 
enrolled as students, they hav^ been placed in the parent group. 

Educators 

There, are a number of sub-groups that should be considered in 
this category, including: 

1.. Classroom teachQ,rs ' ^ 

2, Local administrators (e.g., supervisors, principals, 

^ ' ' superintendents, etc.) . - 

' * - ' . ■ 

3. Supportive staff (e.g., counselors .specialized teachers, 
nurses , etc - ) . 

- ■ ' ' - ; ^ 

.4. Reqional education agency personnel > . 

5. State department of education personnel 

i 

6. Education professors in colleges ond universities (e.g., 
teacher educators , researchers ^ administrators, etc.) 
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Employers and Eroployees - • 

Any successful educational program needs a strong, constitijency 
if it is to Survive. One way of helping to build a constituency is to 
coasult with these individuals to obtain. their opinions- and reactions 

-as they relate to career education needs. Groups that should be • 

• f ' % 

'contacted fo^ this purpose include representative from agriculture, \ 

* *■ 

business, industry, labor and the professions. Other groups would 

j -■• ■ ' . • 

include labor unions, charrlber.s of commerce, servj-pe clubs, religious 

organizations, volunteer organizations, local advisory titDuncils, etc' 

i ' : ' ' ' ' 

GovernnTent Agencies and Association Personnol ^ ' . - vy- 

This group of i-ndivjLduals includes those aqerii'cies. and associations 
that are' concGrned with education program5.^ but are not usually inclucled 
within the stat^ education agency. '*'bften, those/agen'cies do operate. 
some type of educational programs. "EiXample:^ of these agencies ■ are : 

1. State Board o"f'\Ed.u cation ^ 

2. j^cmrd of Regen'ts f6r Higher ^ Educat: ion^ " 

»3. independent Colleqe^^^nd Uaivor:; l f , Associations 
^ , • 

4. Manpower Councils ^ • ^r" 

5. Department of"cIyabor' > . . • . 

6. Department of Health an^^l Social f-:<^rvicos . ' \ 

• ■ .' , . ' t . 

7. State Legis'lators • - ^ ' . . -iSfi 

8. Employment Security or Job Seirvico ' ^ ' 

9. Rehabilitation-SerVi^^lr t. if. ' 

" , • i 

10. Department/ of Econonii-c and GommLin i-ty Dovelopment 

11. Department of Mental Health and M'^nta] Retardation 
* 12 • Department of Rehabilitation and Corrections 

13. Industrial Commissions 

18 
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r ' . s • ■ * 

After discussing each of these fiv^ groups, it becomes apparent 

* • 

that there are more concerned individue^ls than can generally be included 
in initial needs assessment efforts. 'Each individual who is responsible^ 
for conducting a needs assessment in career education wil 1 have to * 
prioritize the list and obtain information from .those that are most 

7 

important. Certainly, the available time and resources will influence 

r 

this decision. / ' 

Regardless of the number of persons selected for inclusion^n the 
needs assessment, every effort should be made" to insure, that the group 
is representative of all. cultural , economic', educational*, and racial 

' ■• ' • J . • : ■ ' - 

*^ " - ■ - 

ba'ckgrounds . It should ajLso include representation from the dis- 
"advantaged, the handicapped, and from both sexes. Furthermore^ con- 
sideration will need to be given to a geographic representativeness 
of the persons included in needs* assessment , A needs assessment that 

does not^CTiclude som^ l|rppresentation of these groups may result in 

( \ \''' ' ' ' ' ' 

^biased career educati^orij' needs - " * , 



3 . . 
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WHAT COULD BE INCLUDED IN A: NEEDS ASSESSMENT? 




The determination of what ^is to- be included .in a needs assess- 
ment effort is one of the most britical decisions faced by-.-stat;e 
directors/Qoordinators of career education. Basically, that which is 
included will be the result of the stated qoals or learner oulitjomfes 
for career V^ucatiorf. .In the case of many .!3^||ftte- career edycc 
programs, there are already goals and outcome statements prepared. 
However, since each state has riot*' developed its eareer education 
program around the same conceptual schema? or format, variations in 

' ,1'' • ■* ■ . ■ /- ■• . ■ . 

content is to be expected^ K;ur tho^noTo , -most states have not attempted 
to verify these goals v/ith tfioir con^^'titu^/ricies prior to program 

dovo J Q|?mfjn t . \^ \ ■ 

^- ■ , ■ -■ .■' 

Th^' actual determination of * that whi cti is included will, of 

- ■ \ - i ■ / , 

ne<;cssiij;y , need to be left up .to each ■star,.. . [lowe.ver, it seems 
appiroprieitfi, in f.hifi 'papfer , to list the f.;l lowing tyfics of information 
that wou'^d be helpful in assessing career . ^lucat ion needs: 



Wiowle^gq .0f career education "arid* ;,<:sooiated goals and outcome^ 

Attitudes toward, career ' education ^md associated goals and.,, 
outcomes . 



Ab'ility to perform carc^qr educat f outcomes 
Career interests and a.";r>irat i ons 
Opportunities for employment 

^Opportunities for addit ional ediic.jtion and/or training 
Potential o^ actual dropout infoi mcit ion \ * ' 
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■ / ' ' 

- Migration trends . ' . ' 
Unemployment rates ' . - ' . 

..." ^ ^ 

- ' ' Resource levej.s • , ^ 

Physical (e.g., materials, equipment and supplies) - 
♦ Human ' " * • 

Physical 

Need, for training and re-training of employees 

- ^ Need for training and -re-training of education personnel 

. It will be a difficult task to collect all of* the information ^' 
listed above and do a complete needs assessment in one year. Further-^ 
more, it is important not to gather information that is already being 
collected by another^ individual or agency. The .problem,' then, becomes 
one of determining what needs w^l be assessed first. One method of 
setting priorities woijld be to invo],ve the state advisory council for 
career .education in helping, to sel€;ct those variables that should be 
assessed first. An additional benefit of this involvement would be to 



discuss tSe ways in which arrangements could be made to identify and 
coox:)erate with existing data bases so as not to- duplicate information. 
Some examples of existing data bases that might be included arc: 
public opindon pofls such as the Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitude 
Toward the Public Schools, statewide assessment programs, national 
assessment programs, other needs** Assessments conducted by the state 
educatic#i agency (e,g.. Title. Ill [now Title 4c], vocational educa- 
tion, etct) , economic indicators from state departments .resp6n*sible 
for this information (e.g.'. Department of .Labor, Employment S^jcurities, 
etc.), state education agency records? end statistics, and Bureau of 
the Census publications (e.g., population; manuf acturi-nq and mineral 
industries, agriculture, etc.). Bureau of the Census publications 
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are also available for cities, counties'. Standard Metropolitan 

r t 

Statistical Ar^as (SMSA) . and states. These publications could be of 

■ ' - ( ■ : 

particular value to a state director/coordinatoA of career education 
in planniog and conducting needs assessment efforts. 
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HOW pOULD A N?EDS ASSESSMENT BE CONDUCTED? 

The Literature shows that thftre* are various approaches and models " 
developed ' to ''complete a needs assessment. Some of these standardized 
approaches (PDK, Battelle, CSE, etc) arc discussed in a later section 
(p. 51). Willie the techniques may vary soniowhat , it is important 
to consider certain tasks which can facilitate the implementateion of 
a needs assessment. In this paper, these t^JskiJ are considered in 



three phases: Planning, Implementation , -and Utilization^ This 
section discusses each of these p^ses" and associated tasks. - 

Planning Phase 

Planning is a crtftiai srrs^ in any research and de\/qf^lopment 

activity. Tasks tha^ should be considered in the planning phase of 

0 

needs assessments are: • 
Select a Needs Assessment Task Force 

Appoint a Chairperson to Coor.dincit*- Task'Force Activities 

Obtain Services of a I^o search and Testing Special is t , 

Determine' Role .of .the State i:duca t: i on ^Agency 

Determine Purpose o f N<*iedy Arises.sincMit 

Develop -Planning NJatrix 

• Decide what factors/ variables v;i 11 be assessed 
Decri'de wh ich ^groux^^s will be- inc luded 
Determine means of assessment 
Determine budget/ time constraint;; 
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Select a Needs Assessment Task Force 

— ' ' — ' . \ 

Because of the number variables involved and the .scope of 

complet^ing a statewide needs assessment, it is desiraBle to form 

-a task force or needs assessment committee. This task force should « 

include 8-15 members with varying backgrounds and interests in career 

education. This task force should be* as representative as-possible, 

with people from education, state government and industry since 

all have important |nput into career education. Specifically, task 

f 

force members might include participants such as: 

% 

1. Representatives -from 'state, government (outside of education 
with a concern for education) 

2. -^ Representatives of State Department of Education (st^te 

career education coordinator, state vocational education 
coordinator, etc.) 

\ 

3. , Local school district administrator 
' 0 ^' '^^^^^^^ and/or curriculum developer 

5. School guidance counselor 

6. High school students » 
»7. Parents 

B. Representative of industry/businer>s - . 
9 . Rept^esentati ve of labor 

10 . School bo^rd member 

11. , Career education specialist (Univc^rr^ity j:)rofessor, 

director of curriculum program) 

12. Community leader 

13. Research and testing specialist 
It may' be possible to uti li^e the state advisory council for career 
education for is task: ' 

2i 



Careful selection o*f tho task force is important since the compo— 
flit ion of the commi t tec • wi 1 1 shape^ the nature of the need^ a.'snes^ment . 
In order to prevent the study* frotn beinq one sided, it.^ is -necessary 
to include people from varying background \^Tt:h -di f ferent perceptions 
of earner education. Every effort should be made to insure that the 
group is representative of all cultural, economic, ed\jbation*l and ^ 
racial backgrounds. It should also havo rt^prosen tat ion from the 
disadvantaged, thfe handicapped, and from both sexes. F^urthermore , 
consideration will need to be given to thn geographic representative- 
ness^ of the group. Wliile it is important tp have repr-^senta't ives with 
diverse interests;, an attempt to limit, the sizo of this core committee 
will help facilitate and expedite the erit-iro proc€?ss . Participants 
should be selected JDased. on their interest s and current Understanding^ 
of career education and their ability to uo an involved, contributing 
member of the task force. The members^ of the task force should be 

to make to this endeavor: y 

«^ • ... 

Appoint a . Chairperson to Coor d inate Task i '.j rce Activities 

The appointment of. a task force ch^rV^^rson to coordinate .the 
planning process and facilit^^te the team approach within the group 
is essential. The chairperson appointed r^hould be selected with the 
following abilities in mind: (1) ability to organize and plan 
efficiently; (2) ability to faciliti^te the group process; and|(3) 
ability to work well as, a team meml^er;. 

bbtain Servi ces of'^'a Researc^^ tU\d Testing . specialist 

The tcisk force ip. ^ ' find it holjjful if a res.earch and testing 
specialist -i*^. involved, in the planning pror.^.'^s^ at the onsdt. Thi^ 



person wou*K^ bring valuable experience tliay would help direct the 



aware of their role in the team proce?ss ' an-^ the time commitment they need 



?f?chnical aspects of. the stwdy (e.g., sami)li.ng plati, developing 
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objectives, l imiting the scope of the study developing instrumenta- 
tion// analyzing results, preparing final report, etc.). This person 
would repojrt directiy to the chairperson 'and would be responsible for . 
completing assigned tasks between task ■ f5>r^e meetings. While it woald 
be ideal. for this person to be knowledqeable and have had experience 
wit:h career education evaluation and Instrumentation , it is not ab- 
solutoly necessary. . A person wVth a background in research methodology 

and a willingness to become familiar with career education evaluation. 

■ . ' ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' e - y 

should mj^ot the needs of, the task force. . ^ ^ • . 

► State education agencies (SEA's) often have tirdividuafe in th^ir 

organization that could helpful in this effort?. Some SEA ' s have 

Planning, Research, and Evaluation (VBi:) Uni ts*or' Research Coordinating 

Units (RCUV;) who have people knowledgr'a: ' <3bout research ahc3 sta~ 

tifitics. Another source woulci be people from -nearby colleges and 

universities,-' Also, consultants are another source of assistance 

for this task. 

D etermine Rolo of the State i:ducatio'n Agen c y (SKA) 

There .ir<.' a number of vgfjiy-s that states (:an develop needs a.ssess- . 

merits in career education. One option woiiJd he to utilize state^staff 

to develop ^fhe needs assessment. Another option available to states 

■* • 

would be to employ external consul Lants. Additionally, one of the 
educational l-abs and centers, could be contracted to develop a needs 
assessment. Yet another source of assistance would be privatl> non- 
profit educational agencies. Finally, comm(?rcial companies , some t imes 
offer this type of service. findoubtedXy , there are other sources of 
needs assessment help that a're available to states,' The state career 
education director/coordinator should dev( lop a, list of potential 
sources needs"^' assessment a.ssistance and the associated advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 26 



There are also at, least three options available in how the SEA 
chooses to work with, local districts in implementing the needs 



assessment . 



Option 1- The state assumes all responsil^ility for th^ needs 
assessment. The state develops/obtains instrumentation, develops 
sampling, administers instrumentation and analyzes- results. 

option 2: The state issv^^ the majority^q/ the responsibility 
for tasks, but gives some responsible/contj^to local districts 
involved in the assessment." The state develoj^btainS instruments 
and develops sampling plan. . The instruments- are^dniinistered by 
the local districts and are forwarded to the state. The state ^ 
analyzes the cesults._ . : ' 

Option 3: The state assumes some re.sponsibility but gives the 
majority of the "responsibility to local schools. The state 
develops/obtains instruments and de^^elops sampling. The uistru- 
ments are administered and- analyzed by the local school district. 
The results are reported to the stater 

f '■ ' . 

There are advantages and disadvantages , corresponding to each of the 

options. The first option gives^ the state a dominant role in the entire 
process. It might not be cost effective for the state^to hire 
personnel, to administer the instrumentation when this task could be 
completed by personnel pready employed at each^district . This option, 
however,' reduces the potentiality .of confounding variables caused by 
improper administration of instruments; insures the administration" to 
the correct sample;, and provides the state with ! data base that could 
be us^d to make-compara'tive district profiles. While these prof iles ■ 
would be seen as a means of evaluating one district's performance 
over another, each state should insure participating districts that * 
the profiles will be collectively used to dctertnine the raftge and 

•degree of implementation of'career education in various areas and types ^ 
of school districts (i.e.. suburban,* rui;al, and urban) and not for purpose 
of evaluating. . , ./ 2 - ^ . ' 



...... t . - . , * 

The second and third options result in the state granting some 
control over the administration, of the study. , The second option 
allows for local involvement, but still insures generalizability across ^ 
various districts. It is important that rthe same instruments * and 
testing proceduiTes be used at each district. The state should probably 
analyze the results to allow for a unifojcm system of reporting, 

thereby, making viable comparisons. Having the state analyze the 

■■ . * *. . ' 

findings may be the best alternative since it tends to be more cQst 

effective and insure impartiality. 

Determine Purpose of Needs' Assessment, 

The needs assessment task force's first major task is . to delineate 

in writing the major focus of the needs assessmentir For example: 

Will needs assessment examine the" range of implementation 
of career education programs across the state? 
WilL- it identify exemplary career education programs which 
<^should be implemented on a -state level? 

Will 'it identify regional areas where career education is lacking 
Will it assess student attainment of career education objectives? 
Will it determine teacher attitudes toward career education? 
Will it assess community/business/parental attitudes 'toward 
career education? Will it compare population differencias 
(e.q., sex bias, racial biases, cbc.) toward careers an-d 
availability of career, education counseling and guidance? • 
Will it ascertain the knowledge/attitude/performance of career 
educati-on students? , 

Will it assess the availability and quality^'of career educa- 
tion guidance and couseling? 

Dye to the magnitude of the potential scope of this study, it 

will be necessary to limit the assessment to 'those concerns which are 

most important and from which changes/modifications can be made based 

on the information collected. The study should be directed to answer 

^^policy questions from which policy decisions, such as how 

implementation of new programs can be made. After, deciding the 
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primary purposes, a planning matrix (see Figure 1) can be developed. 
This planning n\atrix should be completed prior to the other planning 
tasks. The planning matrix sh^Td include items such as: 

the primary purposes of the needs assessment 
• - ^utilization of data collected 

the iVariables/factors to be studied by each purpose '. 

the groups which will be asses.sod 

the moans of assessments (e.g., survey, standardized test, 
attitude scales, etc.) / 
■ ^ . / ■ .. 

ti'mo/administration date- of instruments ^ 

Several examples of potential purposes states may have in con- 
ducting a needs assessment in career education are presentedin 
Figure 2. The policy decis i . (s) which can be made fr"^ the information 
collected are also^list.^d in tl^j Figure. Figures 3 and 4 (see 
pp. 31-32) illustrate how Figure 1 could bo completed. 

' Develop Planning Matrix 

Once the purposes or focus, of the .-^tucly has bdon defined, a plan 
of implementation is needed. The initial plan for each of the 
needs assessment's purposes'- can be obtained by completing the planning^ 
matrix. A5; a minimum, this should include: 

■'-'"'■•^'^^ Factors/variables which should bo included 

i 

Groups which will be. included 
' - The means of assessment 
'■^ r- Budget/time constraints 



Figure 1 

IMamiiiiq Matrix - Carrier Education Needs Ass'c^ssmcnt 
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J^igure 2 

Purposes and UtiljLzat ion 'of Needs Assessn^onts * 



P\4rposes 



Utilization of Data 



1. ToJ^^^lidato state leVel 
obj^c^tives of career 

education , 

\ o . 

2. To assess student attain- 
mont of :L5tate level 
objectives , 



T.o assess teficher knowledge 
an^ attitudes towai;f3 • 
career education. 

To assess the range of im- 
plementation df career ed- 
ucation programs across the 
state (regional differences) . 

To identify exemplary career 
education programs and 
materials-. 

To identify .areas where new 
curriculum materials are 
needed. 



1. To revise the objectives 
based on input collected. 



2a. To identify current strengths 
anc] weaknesses of career 
education programs. 



To iniplemenf programs which 
will correct weaknesses. 

To develop workshop topic 
areas which will meet teacher 
needs. 

To allocate funds to regional 
arenas where career education 
is lacking. 



To i-nforfn districts or materials/ 
proqratns which have been 
successful * " 

To .allocate funds for the 
development of needed career 
education ma|||prials. 



* The first, second and third purposes relate specifically to needs 
- assessments. The fourth to sixth deal with a larger scale 

^>valuation of career education. When doing a needs assessment, 
each state can expand its focus to other related areas and 
CO Meet different types of in formation simultaneously. 
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Decido which fiactors/variables should bo included . While variables 

— - — — , • 

m 

and factors will differ from state to, state depejiding upon the 
primary focus of i:he needs assessment, there are some types of in- 
formation , which should be considered for inclusion in a needs as- 
sessment in career education. These types of information were ident|fied 
in the section on what should be included in the needs assessment. 

After the variables have been identified, the purpose of the needs 
assessment may need to be re-examined and original purposes not 
included in the planning matrix can then be ^dded. For example, if 
initial validation of state levQ^-s:(b fectiVes , is planned, the needs 
assessment should probably address >their relevance, importance and 
credibility.- 

• After" the variables have been identified for each of the study's 
purposes, add them to the planning matrix. |^or example, if the 
purpose was to assess student attainment of state level career 
.education objectives, the variables might include: student academic 
performance, work values, decision making skills and occupational 
' knowledge . ^ , 

Decide whicli groups will be included- . mtGr defining the primary 



*focus of the study and the key variables, detcrminincT which groups 
to assess and include will be a relatively easy ta^. ^ These groups 
could include teachers, administrators, students, farmer students, 
business/industry representatives, parents and curriculum developers, 
etc. A problem some'times can arise^when trying to delimit or "target 
in" on whi< h segment of the group needs assessing . For example. 



in assenin nq student: attit udes I oward career educat ion will It 

include IfM udeiitr. WIkU about recent qradu^tes? Will au ecjual 

represerltation of student^:: iri academic/coil mjc* ]:)reparatory proqramf. 

as well as those enrolled in vocational education i^rograms be. included? 

Wliat about fa}K differences? Will an individual's sex influence 

his/her attitudes toward career education and if -differences exist, 

when do t)iey o^cur? What about reqionai differences? Do students 

in rural communities differ in attitude from suburban or urban 

students? Wlv\t about minority dif feronr-es? Do Black, MexicartvAmer ican 
/iv , ■ ■ 

or Na'tive American students have different attitudes than Caucasians? 
«• 

Similar problems of delimiting the population arise when tryinq 
to obtalr\ an assessment of the perceptions business and industry have 
toward career education. Depending upon the nature of work and 
qeotiraphic area, different 'Industrie s may feel career education 
r-.honld meet, different needs. li\ such a r.Mscj, how to include* a 
representative sample of business and industry may cre^jte 

a difficult problem. Having a resource per:>on from business/industry 
on the task force as well as a rc^searcher car\ help to provide 
alternative solutions to this problem. 

Determine the means of assessm(^nt . Ah this point, one needs" to , 
answer "How will the information be obtained? What n}ethod will bo 

used t'o assess the groups? Depend/nq upon the nature of the. .purpose , 



a number of alternatives are available. These include: 
Survey instruments - ' 

Attitude scales a 
- Cognitive tests of knowledge 
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standardized achiovoment tests 

Interviews • ' A ' 

Site visitations . • ( 

It is helpful to know as soon as sposs ible what means erf assess- 
ment will be used in order that sufficient time is allowed ^for the 
devol*opmcnt or procurement of instruments> It Vill' also provide 
an estimate of the costs that can be expected to complete. the needs , 
assessment since some methods of analysis cost less than others, 



ssr^^t 



Determine Budget/T i me Constraints > The scope of a needs asse?; 

study ^will depend on fiscal, manpower arid time resources available. 

If the needs' assessment is designed to assess various groups and to 

serve different purposes, it is recommended that the task force ' ^'♦'^ 

- «■ - i 

prioritize qach purpose and develop buds€?t/time lines for the highest ' 

f)riority needs .and concerns. The -cost f or^omplet inq the needs 

ar^sessment will vary and depend on the elaborateness of the design, 

the number of groups included in the analysis, the number and types 

of instruments administered, the elaborateness of the sampling desaqn • 

and the extent of the data analyses. Two sample needs assessment 

planning fiatrixes (Plan A ^nd Plan B)' have been developed to present 

the varying degree of the scope of the study. ,^^h'e matrix for Plan 

A is presented in Figure 3^ and the matrix for Plan B is presented 

- . ... 

in Figure 4 . 

Plan A includes the essential tasks of validatirfg state level 
career education objectives and rissessing the student attainment of 
those objectives. This plan does not provide as large and varied, 
a data base as Plan B. - , 
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Plan B 1r a more elaborate desiqn to evaluate career education 
objective, needs, and programs across tho^ state by regional areas. 
This design might be considered more of a stcitewide evaluation of 
career education. The implementation of this plan could take seveyral 
years to complete unless considerable manpower and fiscal resources 

's * . • 

were avaijabie.. . . ' 

Regardless of the scope of a needs assessment survey, it is 
essential that time lines be developed which set completion dates 
for the major tasks that need^ to.be completed. One reference which 
should assist in project planning, time estimation, scheduling and 
resource allocation has been written by Cook (8), 
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Ficjure 3 
Plan A 

Planning Matrix - Garner Education Needs Assessment 



• 

Purposes 


utiiizaiion 


Y uL iClJJiL3 t 


Groups 


Means of Administration 


ot Data 

— ^ 






/Assessment Date 


1. To validate state 


io revise i-no 


'V"^ 


Parents 


Survey Nov. 1977 


' level objectives 


ODjeCliVtib L?Ql*cu 




Teachers 


instrument 


of career 


on input 




Business/ 


to be 


education 


coilectOQ 






devploDed' 


2. To assess student 


To identify current 


Decision-. • 


Students 9-12 


Attitude surveiy Feb. .1978 


attainment of 


strengths and 


making 


{academic s 


Occupational 


state level career 


weaknesses. To 


Occupational 


vocational 


knowledge test , 


education objectives 


implement y 


knowledge!' 


program^s) 


Standardized , ' g 


(thes^ objectives 


programs that 


.Work values 




' test results • ; ' 


have been revised 


will correct' 


Self" 






based 'on findings 


, weaknesses 


understanding 






• from purpose tl) ^ 




Academic 








performance ■ 
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Figure 4 



Plan B 



Plaiminq Mrh - Careor liducatiori Weeds Asisossment /Kvaludtion 

I 



Purposes 



Utilization 
of Data 



Variables 



Groups 



Means of 
AssessiDRnt 



Administrdtion 
Date 



1. To validate state 


To revise trtc 


Relevance' 


Parents, , ^ 


Survey , Nov. 1977 


level objectives 


objectives based 


Importance 


teach<?rs, 


instrument 


of career educa- , 


on input 




and business/ 


to be 


tion 


collected 

> 


■1 


industry 


developed 


2. To assess student 


To id^ntif.y cur- 


. Decision-making . 


" Students 9-12 


Attitude survey F*eb. 1978 


attainment of 


rent strengths 


Occupational 


(academic & 


Occupational 


state level career 


and weaknesses. ■ 


knowledge 


vQcational 


■ kno\<ledge test 


education objec\ 


To implement 


WorJ; values 


programs! 


Standardized | ■ 


tives (these 


programs that 


Self- ' 




test results 


objectives have 


will correct 


understanding 




\ 


been revised 


weaknesses. , 


Academic 






based on findings 


J. ' « 


performance 







I 

H 
I 



^ from purpose 11) 

3. To assess teacher 
"knowledge and 
at'titudes toward 
career 
education 



!|. To assess the range 
•of implementation 
of career education 
programs across the 
state (tegional 
differences) ^ 



To -develop" 
statewide work^ 
shop which will 
meet teachers'' 

' needs 



To allocate fujids 
■ to regional areas 
where career educa- 
tion is lacking 



ERid 



Self understanding 
Work values 
Attitudes '\ 
Career education 

materials/ 

^programs. used 

Amount of local 
funds available, 
for career ed/ 

Types and amount 
of curriculum 
material purchases 

Types of career ed» 
programs 

Personnel by district 
Number/percent of 

students involved 

iit qareer ed. 



Teachers K-i; 



Attitude survey Nov* 1977 
Cognitive test ' 

of career 

education 



Local schDol 
administra- 
tor's 



Resource 
survey form 



Dec. 77 



Figure 4 .(cpntinued) 
Plan B (continued) 



Purposes 



Utilization 
of Data 



5. To identify exemplary To inform other 
career education districts which 
• pip^rams and 



materials " ' 



6. To identify where 
new curriculum 
materials, are 
needed (K-12) 



programs/ 
materials have 
been successful 

To allocate funds, 
to develop 
needed 
materials 



Variables 



Career educa- 
tion materials 



Career educa-, 
tion ^ 
.materials 



I 



Groups 1 



Means of. 
Assessment 



Adininistrai;org Resource 

Career educa- survey 

tion form 

specialists/ ^ ■ 

coordinators 

Administrators Resource 
Career educa- survey, 
•'tion ■ form . 

specialists/ 

coordinators 
Teachers 



* Purposes 1-3 telate specifically.to needs assessment, purposes '4-6. ' 
can be seen as part of career education evaluation. 
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Checkli:^st for Planning Phase 

Aa.j^ach task in the planning phase is completed the date should 

be recorded. This information will assist other planners to 

obtain an estimation of tho amount of time needed to pl^n 

a needs' assessment. A checklist for recording this information 

is presented below in Figure 5, 
I. 

» . , 

Figure 5 r 
Checklist for Plannijia* Ph-Tsp 



Select a needs assessment task force* 

Appoint a chairperson to coordinate 
task force activities 

\ 

Obtain servi»ces of a research 
and. testing specialist 

Determine role of the state 

Determine purpose of needs 
assessment/how will the info*mation 
be utilized? 

Develop planning matrix 

.Decide which factors/variables 
' should be included 

Decide which groups vill 
be included 

Determine the means of assessment 

Determine budqet/time 
conrtraints 



onrtrair 
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Implementation Phase ' ' 
Once the planning phase has been completed, it will be possible to. 
begin the implementation phase of the needs assessment. While each 
state may fb'cus on 'different var^ables^ it is anticipated that most 
• states wil> be concerned with the assessment of state level objectives 
in career education. This section will discuss tasks involved in that 
proces's. The major tasks will dnclude: ^ 

' , . 

DGvelop/revise/s61ect state Ler^el objectives (learner outcomes) 

^ to be addressed . ^ 

t. , ■ » 

- Develop/select instrumentation to assess desired achievement 
(importance) of state level objectives 'and actual achievement 

...af,. objectives,'^ 

Develop sampling strategies 

Select method(s) to be used in identifying needs (determine' 
difference/discrepancy between actual ajnd desired achievement 
levels) f 

iQentify priorities 

■ V ; ~ 

Develop/Revise/Select State Level Objectives 

To complete a needs assessment it is necessary to have two types 
of information: 

1. A clear statement of measurable artd desired outcomes (what 
should be) and 

2. A clear indication of the current status in relation to the 
desired outcome (what is) . 

For the first type of information, mcasiureable outcomes or obiectiv^.q , V 

existing objectives or those available from other sources can be used. 

Exist irtg^bjectives can be found in the followinQ sources: ^ 

The U. S. Office of Education (14) has prepared a list of 
ten learner goals. - 
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The Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) developed by 
The Center for Vocational Education at The Ohio State 
University (9) has eic^ht career elements and outcomes. ,^ 

The State of Texas 3) has developed nine basic learner 
outcomes for career education. ■ 

Tho State of Michigan (18) has df^veloped a number of qoals and 
performance indicators . 

^ ~ The Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) (11) also has c\ 

list of ''learner outcomes. 

i 

Another source of learner outcomes are those for the Voca- 
tional Education Part D Projects (11). 

For those states who wish to develop and validate their own state 

level career education objectives, English and' Kaufman (10) have 

dr^scribed the basic procedures that could be f ollowe^^i/^l'^his process 

iis^very time •consumjj.ng and should only be considered xFlssy-sting lists 

of learner outcomeis/ob jectives do not reflect a state's philosophy 

of career education. The 'steps involved in this process include: ^ 

- 1. Goal derivation 

2. Goal validation 

3. Goal prioritization — system of ranking goals in importance 
4 . Goal tran^ation 

a. 'The development of performance indicators 

b. The development of detailed performance objectives 

5. Validation of performance objectives 

6. Goal repripritization ' u 

7. Futuristic impact 

8. Rerank goals based on futuristic impact 

Witkin (24) has described the advantages and disadvantages of 
goal setting and goal rating methods as shown in Figure 6. Depending 
upon the circumstances within each state, the state will need to, select 
which approach and method (s) it will use to develop and validate (rate) 
its career education objectives. 
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l^',.. Figure 6 

Advantages and Disadvantage^ .gt Alternative Procedures Used in Goal Setting 



Procedure 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Goal Setting: 
Generate own^ goals 



Encourages community involvement; partners must 
work out their philosophy; different groups re* 
concile differences on educational purposes; 
partners feel a commitment to. the goals. 



Very time-consuming; impetus for 
needs assessment may be dissi- 
pated; partners may think that 
the list of goals equals J'needs"; 
differences among client groups 
must be reconciled. 



Use preset list 



Takes much less time; goals usually at a con- 
sistent level of' geherality; g9als less likely 
to be confused with solutions "pr problems; usu- 
ally have been set by experts, and likely to be 
stated more consistently; prevents "reinventing 
the' wheel." . / ■ ' 



There may be too many or too few 
for local situation; goals may not 
apply; may be tpo narrow or toO' 
broad; may include only iramefiate 
goals, not future ones; often ' ■ 
cover only the congnitive domain; 
some lists confuse learner and :■ 
institutional goals; may limit 
the creative thinking of the 
group. , . , 
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Develop/Select Instrumentation to Assess Desired Achievement 
(Importance) of State Level Objectives and Actual Achi^ement of 
Objectives 

Once the learner outcomes have been determined, ^^^^ then neces.- 
sary to develop or select instruments which will measure the desired 
level of achievemeht (ideal) and^ the actual level of objective attain- 
ment . There are several standardiz,ed response formats that are used 
for needs assessment instruments. These formats are designed for 
individual raters to assess "what is'* versus "what fshould be" (Occurring 
for e^ch student outcome or program objective. Some of the possible 
instrument formats are presented in this section. 

PDK (Phi Delta Kappa) Planning Model . Flach goal is assigned^ a 
number from the s'cale below in response to the question, "How well 
aire the current school programs meeting this goal?" 



F"xt remely 
Poor 



12 3 




Fair But 
More Needs 
to be Done 



7 8 9 



r.oavG 
As Is 



10 11 12 



Too Much 
Being Done 

r ' — N 

13 14 15 



Score 



Battelle School-Community Climate Survey . ' Each item on the 

questionnaire makes, a statement about a school. Respondents rate in 

their opinion, what extent should the stated condition exist and what 
extent the stated condition actually exists. 



EXAMPLE. 



flight mo<1«rti9 i«rfj«> i.vrjo 
puirnf p.trni ••item ,..'f-nf 



Shoutd Acluatly 



4'7 



SHOULD 
EXIST 


ACTUALLY 
EXISTS 




"> Do n<if m^ow jhc (•»•«•«»» U} 
»xn.(> I'll- Sl.llf'J <,)ri(J(li()r. 
snoiilfl «■ ■ »l 


tJo nol hnuw 1 

<\ti 




• St .III 


1 SlJltfd condihftf 
jl all 






? Stat*i1 CDnrtil'nn 

5f,q»it t>tlPtnl 


r•<l^l^ In h 


I ''.lalf! )i|..,n sPi.M,( 1 fi.M II) 

a rnf.flci.ifr .•«tf>rit 


1 <^larfK) ri)n(lii.')" 


ri^K tr) 4 






«,^f^ ir> A t»i< 


') M,it"') >. "iii.t.nn '.riri ,1(1 111 
b 


') StJied Cfindiliii" t 


«,M% 1,1 « vf ■> 



/ Lakota Needs Assessment Survey . This 'survey (17) contains a list 

/ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

statements about different educational program, and student goals. 

After reading each goal, respondents rate (from 1 = low importance to 

/ " 

/5 = high importance) how important they consider e^ch goal to be. 
I Then they rate (#om 1^= low achievement to 5 == high achievement) how 
/ well they- feel each goal is presently being achieved . Ratings are 

/ 

indicated by circling the appropriate niamber (1-5). If respondents 
don't know or are uncertain, about how well a goal is being achieved, 
then they circle ?. 



Importance 



LOW 
1. 2 



High 



.3 4 



3 4 



12 3 4 



EACH STUDENT SHOULD HAVE THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO . . . 



Career Education 

Obtain knowledge of various 
occupations and relate it to 
individual interests and 
abilities 

Obtain vocational or 
career counseling. 

Obtain counseling concerning 
personal problems. 



Achievement 



Don' t 
Know Low 

? 1 2 



High 
4' 5 



? 1 2 3 4 S 



3 4 5 



Dallas Model . Each objective goal is rated on two scales 
which assess desired emphasis and actual emphasis in the schools. 



Actual 
Emphasis 



15 14 13 
Receiving too 
much, emphasis 



12 11 10 9 8 7 ^ 6 5 4 3 2 1. 

Receiving Receiving Not re~ Receiving 

more than adequate ceiving not enough 

adequate emphasis adequate emphasis 

emphasis emphasis' * 



Desired 
Kmphasis 



12 3 
Substan- 
tially 
decrease 
emphasis 



4 5 6 

Decrease 

emphasis 



7 ■ 8 9 
Continue 
present 
emphasis 



10 11 . 12 
Increase " 
emphasis - 



1-3 14 15 - 

Substantially 
increase r 
emphasis 
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Yuskiewicz >^ (similar to approach used by Battelle). 
Each* ob-j active is rated twice using the following scale: 

Always Often Sometimes Rarely None Don't Know. 
5 . 4 \ 3 2 , 1 ^ 0 ' 

The respondent, depending on format chosen, can write in the response 

(0-5) or circle the corresponding number, , 

To what extent do you think our 
Should Exist schools should help students tt): Actually Exists 

0 I V 2. 3 4 5 1. Objective _j 0 1 2 3 4 5 



In addition to using subjective information on individuals' per- 
ceptipn of -conditions, more objective types of instrument/approacjie^, .to 
collect information (e.g., cognitive tests, occupational kncJWledge ^ 

• ' ■ . ^ 

tests, occupational attitude scales, etc.). should also be, Gonsidered; 
..Witkii\ (24) describes, as shown in Figure ^7/ the apivantages and dls- . 
advantages of using various approaches to assess "the actual" attainment 
of objectivesy^d learner outcomes. ^ « . ' 

In the section on the description of career education needs assessr 
ments (p.-. 57)f existing materials and instruments are presented 
decision, whether to use an existing instrumerrt or to develop one 
depends on how well the existing instrument; meastires the objectives 
that need assessing. If there is' a good match between the, attitudes or 
content area covered, it is recommended that an^ existing instrument be 
used. This will saye considerable developmental time and will- help 
ensure that the ins truments - are val^d^and reliable. If student academa.c 
performance is to be included in the asso.'^>smont , it is advantageous to 
use existing test results or make use of .state wide testing plans. 
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Figure 7 ' * • ' 
Advantages and DisadvantEages of Selected Data Collection Procedures 



Procedure 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Determination 
of actual 
objective 
attainment 



Standardized 
tests (norm- 
referenced) 



Perceptual . ' Can compare perceptions 
judgments of different groups; 

of parents, perceptions are valid 
teachers^ ^ data of a kind; easy to 
and . compare goal importance 

students with goal attainment on 

' ' similar scales; usually 

'easy to quantify? can be 
related to "hard" data.- 

Data a r^ quantifiable; 
data can be easily 
compared over tirne^,/for 
ongoing assessmerr^; ' 
data can be related to 
goals or objectives; 
groups of studenrtfe^may 
be compared ; provlaes 
baseline data on the' 
■ I , level of need. 

Criterion- Can be directly related 

referenced to local goals ; can 

tests • help define "what. 

should be" as 

competencies to ^ * 

be mastered. 



May not reflect the actual 
situation; if sampling is 
inadequate, results will be 
biases; ease of quantifying, 
may obscure' invalid data; 
tends to over-simplify 
the problems; based on 
limited knowledge. 



Test norms may not be 
appropriate for a** given 
■population; tests may be 
inappropriate fo^ the goals 
il^ed; if too much reliance^ 
on test,, otjier data- and 
value? may be overlooked; 
usually reflects only 
cognitive achievement. 

% ' 

Criterion levels may be 
arbitrary or invalid; may 
be difficult to interpret 
scores for degree of 
"need. " 




Student 
work 



Gives evidence of 
creativity, divergent 
thinking not tapped by 
most tests ; can be 
related directly to 
.school goals. 



Difficult to quantify data 
and to compare groups for 
extent of "need"; some., 
goals might not have 
appropriate "products" ; 
more time consuminc^ than 
examining rat»(^gs or 
tests. 



ERLC 
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* beyeidp! Sampling Sjtrategijes ^ ' 

. * ^ "Sampling techniques can significantly reduce the time, money and . 

;^ effort required to collect^ analy^ze , interpret and sunanarize 

data from a group/ withc^jM^rtS^^ affecting the accuracy of 
the^ information . TheJiiiiilp^^Qigs can be invested in collecting 
information - from other so^Snces to obtain a more- complete picture 
of the. actual situation /G) 

Wh^n planning a sampling strategy, the following should be considered: 

Groups/populations to be assessed (e.g., students, teachers, 
parents J industry, etc. ) 

Sub-populations within groups (e.g., disadvantaged students, 

handicapped, minority, e%c . 1 
■f -v. 

- Regional differences across the state 

^ - Variations of types of districts in state (e.g., large city, 
• suburban, rural) * ' 

Varied purposes/object i^>es of the study 

Varied method^ of assessment (e.g., survey, site visitation, 
cognitive tests , etc . ) 

Looking across the objectives, types. of instruments, methods of 

assessment, and groups to be included in the entire scope of the study, 

an attempt should be made to use the same i^ample to meet^ more than one 

of the listed purposes. For example, if both exemplary curriculum mate- 

. rial-^ and areas where new materials are needed are to be identified, one 

;JI.- instrument could be developed to meet both j^urposes and administered 

.4.' to the same sample. This, type of consolidation will save much time 



4^ 



in administration, collection and follow-up of instruments. 

It is reconunended that as many grade levels and as many different 
types of s'chools be included ir> the sampling plan as possible. This 
will help to identify problem areas across a wide coverage of grades and 
types of schools. The schools should probably be grouped by qrade 
levels and/or by so.ne varialj)le (e.g,, suburban, urban, or rura^ or 
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disadvaataged , cct.). Wlien selecting grade levels careful attention 
should be given to the statewide ^te.sting program and existing data from 
federally funded programs (e.g.^ Title I, etc.). • 
A possible sanjpling might include: | 



Elementary grades - 1-3-5 
Junior high - 8th grade 
Senior high - 10th-12th grade 



The task of selecting^ representative samples should be given to a 
research and testing speciali&t. If none- is availajDle, someone on the 
task force should become ftoiliar with sampling theory . One reference 
whicli Will be helpful to a non-research person is Survey. Research 
Methods by Earl Bobbie (2). (Besides sampling, this' book also describes 
the entire process of ■ survey research — from concept ualisiation , of the 
problem to writing the final report.) 

Select Method (s) Used to Identify Needs 

Determining the discrepancy or gap which exists between the desired, 
godls and the 'actual conditions is oft-en called discrepancy analysis . 

s method'of analysis is easily completed when the same objective(s) 
has been rated on two parallel. scales (e.q., importance and achievement) 
and simple .differences are obtained between the means of the two sots 



J 



of ratings . For example , in one case the respondents rated the overall 
imp:)Qrtance of objective A as 4.5 while they felt the obtained achieve- 
ment was about ayerage (2.9). The difference between the actual (A) 
and the. desired (D) is termed the "need index. " In this example, the 
need index.- 1.6. Generally, the larger the "need index" the greater 
the gap that exists between the desi'rod anrl actual condition^. . 
Grapnicaily, the example mentioneS^ would look like this: 
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Scale Values NEED INDEX 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 
A ^ D 

Objective A ■ , 1.6 s, 

, (2.9) (4.5) ' p 

' A graphic display of results can visually dep^-ct differences 
between groups in their re^sponses/perceptions of objective value and 
attainment. An example of the differences between actual (A) and de- 
sired (D) performance are portrayed below: W 

Objective * - 

"Scale Value 

NEED Sample 

Group 12 3 ' 4 5 INDEX Size 

AD. . ^ 

Parents , > • -9 ' 250 

(3*5) (4.4) 

A D 

Teachers * 2.7 125 

(1.7) ' (4.4) 

A D . 

'students ^ > > 1.8 400 

(1.8)^ . (3.G) 

A D 

TOTAL < • 1.6 775 

(2.3) (3,9) 

The example above, demonsti^ates the importance of looking at both 
total and group results. The total group results combined indicate a 
"need" exists,' but the true nature of the need is camctuflaged until 
separate ^roup results are reported. In this case,^ both parents and 
teachers feel this goal is very important. But, because of different 
experif5nccs/percept*ions , there is major disagreement between how 
parents and teachers perceive the attainrrient of the goal. Students,- 
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on the other, hand, agree with the teachers that the goal is not being 
achieved; however, they do not assess its imjjDrtance to be as high as 

teachers- and paifents. V?hat implications does this have? Looking at 

/ '/» 

the sample sizes, it is apparent that the sample of teachers is smaller 

« r 

than the other groups. In a case like this, it may be desirable to 

weiqh the respondenrts * mean score. These weights can either be assigned 
to balance the difference in sample size or they can be assigned arbi- • 
trarily to give more weight ,to various populations regardless of sample 
size. ' 

Witkin (24) describes the advantages and di'sadvantages of ap- 
proaches or methods of analysis that can be used for discrepancy analy- 
sis as shown in Figure 8. • 

• .. ' ' ( 

Figure 8 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Various Approaches 

'k- to Discrepancy Analysis Techniques 

. ^ ^ 12 \ 



Discrepancy 
Analysis 



Advantages > 



Disadvantaged 



Simple dif- 
ferences 
between two 
sets of 
ratings 



Eaay to do; does not need 
consultant help or computer; 
low cost and time . 



Oversimplifies the 
decision making; if 
either set is invalid, 
the results will be ^ 
invalid; may provide 'ir- 
relevant information. 



Combined 
analyses in 
qualitative 
statements 



Takes more factors into 
consideration; can integrate 
perceptual data with test . 
scores and input data ; 
allows more dif- ^ 
ferentiation ; "usually more 
valid than difference 
scores. 



Har.der to do; more time 
consuming; most models 
offer no guidelines for 
this method; not as easy 
to communicate results 
to public. 
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Identify Priorities 

Different needs assessment models take various factors into account 
when rating need statements. These factors include: 

il ■ ' 

1. 'The initial rating of the importance of the goal 

2. The ranking given eadfll^ need by each group involved in th^ 
survey . . ^i, 

• ■ * ti 

3. The size of the gap between actual and desired level of ^ 
performance 

4. The likelihood of success of a new program 

5. The assessment of existing programs — resources 

if 

6. * The ability to change existing programs and resoulBces 

7. The validity and reliability of any standardized tests which 
were used 

8. The validity of any sampling strategy used to determine actual 
status 

Just as there are many needs assessment models, there are many 
diverse ways of rating critical need*'^ktatements • Witkin (24) briefly 
describes the advantages and disadvantages of three general approaches 
as shown in Figure 9. 

•The second approach / "use highest ranked goals which also show 
highest discrepancy in goal attainment," has been given major atteriition 
in the literature. Some concrete examples us ing this technique will be 
discussed. The analysis requiijes that you compute for each goal by 
each group of respondents: (1) mean scop^ of desired level of 
• achievement (iiifiportance) , (2) mean scores of actual level of achieve^ 
ment, and (3) the discrepancey between the means of desired and actual 
achievement (need index) . ; 

Witkin (24) cited Hershkowitz * s method of plotting the importance 
of the mean scores for goal importance and. the mean scores for goal 
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• Figure 9 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Procedures Used to Establi.s . Priorities 



Procedure 



Advantages ' 



Disadvantages 



SETTING 
PRIORITIES : 

I^Take goals 
rated highest 
in 'importance 



Use highest 
ranVed goals 
which also show 
highest dis- 
crepancies in^ 
attainment . 

Decision rule 
(e.g. , CSE) 



Easy to db; shortens time ■ 
for assessment, allows more 
time for program planning . 
and action on goa Is . 

Fairly easy to do; takes two 
factors into consideration. 



Takes many factors into ac- 
count; puts emphasis on 
priorities for action; 
results more likely to b,e 
implemented, because more 
specific than other methods 



Least valid method; 
a goal is not the 
same as a need. 



May oversimplify the 
real situation ; does 
not take factors of 
feasibility or utility 
into account . 



i 



Takes more time; not as 
easy to explain to 
working committees; 
.may seem too complex; 
may 'overemphasize 
utility at expense of 
innovat iveness and new 
directions for the fechool^ 



attainment. After plotting the goal* points, the oyerall mean goal im- 
portance score and the overall mean goal achievement score were computed. 
Based on these scores, quadrants were then drawn and used to determine 
the level of need for these goals. /The resultant quadrants represeqt 
four levels of need" as shown in Figure ,10. 

The program goals which^were plotted in quadrants 1 and 2 have beeri 
rated as having a low level of need. Those program goals plotted in . 
(^jiadrant 3 also show a low level of need. ^However, the objectives which 
arB plotted in the fourth quadrant are identified as "critical need" 
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Figure 10 

Quadrant Method for Determining Critical Need Areas 



Overall Mean 
Goal Importance 
1 1 2 



2 

0 

ID 

C 

OJ 1 



Low Leve 1 Need 

High Goal Attainment 

Low Goal Importance 



Low Level Need. 

Low Goal Attainment 

Low Goal Importance 



Low Level Need 

High Goal Attainment 

High Goal Importance 



Overall Mean 
"Goal Attainment 



Critical Need 

Low Goal Attainment 

Higli Goal Importance 




2 3 • 4 

Mean Goal Importance 



qoals. The gap or difference between the imporeange and attaihment is 
sufficient to merit careful examination. 

After the critical need goals have boon identified, it is then 
necessary to prioritize these goals. Whi]o there are many methods that 
can be used to prioritize these goal statements, it is recommended that 
they be listed in rank brder for each of those ^oals which have been 
identified. as "critical need" by each of the response groups. From 
this rankinq, it will be possible to determine if the same critical need 
has been identified by each of the response groups. - " ^1: , 

For descriptions of other techniques used to assign ratings or 
priorities to goals with applied t:xample:w see Catalys.t (6). In addi- 
tion^ Witkin (24) describes advantages and disadvantages of various 
methods and are presented in Figure 11. 



( 
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Figure 11 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Various Goal Rating Methods 



9 



Goal-Rating 'Methods 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Card Surls 



MOling sheels. 



or goal-rotinq 
quest ionnaire^ 



Paired v/cighlin.j 

!!nc;fMUide cstt- 
rut ion 5c:j1 IP'] 

9 



Easy to use indlviduGlly or in m\\ groups; 
ir.osl people enjoy the process; allows for in- 
taraclion, IT* desired. 



Easy to use; easy to duplicc]^te materials; rater 
can'sce alt goals or itefns at once. , 



■ llore exact than sipiplc/ating^or card sorts; 
-people enjoy -it; ^easy to get, group ratings. 

^ Shows relati ve r^i-nkings; greater specificity; 
giveb better data for analyzing reasons for 
discrepancies b'eti;een respondent groups; easy 
to^adr.injster; shows response patterns of sub- 
groups., . . * ' , 



Hay be too mechanical; difficult to do 
if the number of goals is very large; 
must have packaged fratcrials or make 
then. 

Respondents may f^ll into a pattern due- 
to the order of the Items; not as^inter- 
esting as-card sortsf individual judg- 
ments only. 

V 

Process cumbersome if more thtin 10 or l2 
goals; forced choices sometimes difficult. 

Scoring and data analysis mor'!' difficult 
than other methods—need cpnipii'tef; ■ttA'h-^ 
nlque.'not widely. known; take^Jdn^ei* to ,' 
analyze and graph da.ta ,than -sirjip-le "dif^- 
fercnce" techniques. ' ; f'.' , . 
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Checklist for tiie Implementation Phase 

/ Again, as each tas'k in the implementation phase is completed, the 

/ 

datyfe should be recorded* A checklist for recording the completion of 

each of the tasks in the implementation phase is presented in Figure 12, 



Figure 12 
Checklist for Implementation Phase 



Task 



Completed 



Date 



Develop/revise/select state level 
objectives to be addressed 

Develop/select instrumentation assess 
desHred achievement of state level 
objectives and actual achievement of 
objectives 

Develop sampMng stra-tegies ^ 

Select method (^) to be used in 
identifying needs 

Identify priorities 



Utilization Phase 
The last p iase in this needs assessment is utilization- Although 
'the critical needs can be determined mathematically , the more difficult 
tasks — translating the critical needs iifto workable activities to alle- 
viate these needs — are not soo easily accomplished. The major tasks 
included in the utilization phase include: 

Develop alternative implementation strategies to meet identi- 
fied needs 

Determine budget/resource allocations needed to implement 
each alternative plan 
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Seloct '*best*' alternative (s) in terms of meeting needs and* 
cost considerations 

Write state plan 

Develop Alternative Implementation Strategies to Meet Identified Needs 

It will probably be advantageous to involve the needs assessment 
task force again at this stage to examine the prioritized need areas- * 
that have been identified by the study. In most instances,, there will 
be more than one way to reduce the identified need through various 

i 

implementation strategies. The needs assessment task force or the state 
advisory council for career education could help develop alternatives 
to assist in reducing the specified needs. Possible, alternatives 
will probably be the result of new ideas generated in brainstorming 
sessions, adoption of ideas from other states, or adaptations of exist- 
ing activities. During the development of alternative strategies, the 
task force need not necgssarily be constrained by available funds, 
personnel, time, etc. However, these cannot be totally ianorpd in fhp 
development pf real istic . alternatives . 

Determine Budget/Resource Alloc^ations to Implement • Each Alternative 
Plan • , 

The approximate costs should be determined for each realistic 

alternative strategy. Consideration should be given to items such 

as^ the amount of time, travel , materials , equipment, supplies, etc. 

that will be required to complete each of the * alternative ^trategies . 

The total costs should include both direct and indirect expenses . Once 

the budget/resource allocations are .completed, the process of selecting 

the "best" alternative (s) can begin. 
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Select "Bent*' Alternative (s) in Tcrm.s of Mcotincj Needs and Cos t 
Cons iderations ' ' 

. ^ 

The selection of the best alternative ( ^0 for each need cannot occur 

independently. They must be judged in relation to other possible alter- 

natives. Among the factors 'that must be considered in selecting the 

"best" alternative (s) are co.st, time, political feasibility, ponsequences 

to other needs, relationship to the need, etc. Consideration will also 

need to be given to past experiences and potential worth of the alter- 

native(s). Finally, a justification should be prepared that provides 

the rationale for the alternative (s) that isi/aro selected for inclusion 

in the -state pXan for career education. ^ 

Write State Plan . • • t 

At this point, the alternatives selected to meet the critical need 

O 

areas can be developed for the state plan. Consideration should be 
given to the development of both short- and long-range plans*. The 
short-range plans should include goals, moasur£ible objectives, stratc^ 
cjies,. activities and resources with associated responsibilities, time 
frame, and evaluation activities. Additionally, the process to be used 
in administering, mcnitorinq, and updating should be specified. The 
long- range plans will probably not be as explicit but should show how 
the activitic^s relate to the original need identified in the assessment 
activit ies . . , . 

Checklist for Utili7:ation Phase 

As with the previous two phases, a checklist has been prepared to 
assist in completing the utili2:at: ion phasi-! of the needs assessment 
(Figure 13), This completes the description of, how a needs assessment 
effort might be conducted. It should be kept in mind that this 
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Fiqure' 13 J 
Checklist for Utilization Phase 



V 



«teps Completed Dafe 



^Conduct diaqnostic planning sessions 
to deterjnine which needs can be 
reduced/eliminated 



Develop alterna'tivje implementation 
strategies to meet ' identified needs / 



Determine budget/resource allocations 
neede 
plan 



needed^ to implement each* alternative 



SeTect "best" alternative (s) in termfe 
oT meeting needs and .cost 
consideration * • 

Write state plan 



description was not planned for any one state and should be modified, 

as-necessary, to meet specific state requirements and needs. 

I ■ ■ ' 
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V 

DKOTRIPTION OF EXISTING li:i)UCATIONAL NEKDS ASSESSMENTS 
A tiumbcr of iieods assotinment materia U; have been developec] for uisc 

... ■ * 

in educcition sofctings. These nood.s asserpoinents have been designed for 

V 

use in different ^jottings (e.g., elementary schools, secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, etc.). The purriose of this section is to 
introduce the reader to general, broaci^bas<*d needs ^fssessment mater ialr. 
and techniques developed and widely used. These materials have notybeeri 
developed specifically for career education. However, the,, needs assess- 
ment- materials identified in this section, might be used to obtain ideas 
and techniques for the development of more targeted career (niucation 
needs assessment materials. A format has also been developed (I'iquro 
14) for adding information on other needs assessment material as thoy 
are identified. This same format is used in pre;:;enting career education 
needs assessment rrtater ials , in the next section. These materials are 
included as examples of the current materials. No attempt has been ^ 
mado to be comprehensive in nature. Other general sources are identi- 
fied in the section on "How Could A -Needs Assessment Be Conducted.' 
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Figure 14 

Format for Reporting -Noo(fs AsseKsmont Materials 



Title : 



Date : 



Availabiiity : 



Purpose/Content^: 



Intended Survey Population: 



•Type of Ust-T^; : 




Commen ts 
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Alameda t'o/wU y NiMuif; Ar.isessmont. PJodo 1 



Dato: • 

AvaiItU:)! li ty : 

Office, n^^ the ■ Alamo dvi County^ 
. S u{ r i ji t nd o n*t of S c hoo Is 
' A StriM^t 

HaywoJ^d, CaLlfoniia 04541 

P 1 1 r { s o fCo n t (Ml t: : 

To determine information on pupils* knowledge skills , and .a 1 1 itudes 

in readirv^, language development, mathematics, and multicultural 
oducat ic;>n . 

To determine parents and school staff opinions related to supporting 
th* inst.rutt ibnal areas, bilingual education, health and counseling 

^ services , and in^servi'Ce needs . ' , 

Intt^nded Survey Populajtior^ ; 

Students, f>arentJi, teachers;, and school staff 

■ ■ ■ • . y ■ ' 

']'•/{ o t [; sei"; •. ; , 

' ' Lot Ml elementary schools 

( 'c:>mmen t s : • 
i 

' Parent survey is printed in ^Jnglish atul Spanish. Pupil ^survey 
in publish (id in both a readers' arid nc:) n rea der s ' version. 



Title; 

CSi: Klemontafy School H valuation Kiti Neods AsHUHsmont 

1972 ' ' . * ^ ■ 

Availability: 

Ally^^and Bacon, -Inc.'r I/Ongwood Division 
, . 470 Atlantic Avenue . ^ 

" Boston, Massachusetts 02210 ^ - • ; 

Purpose/Content: 

To determine the importance of 106 goals rol<;rted to elementary 



schools . 



To select tests that will moa u^o the important goals. 



To in terpret teS't scores for tlie important goals . 



To identify critical need areas for the school. 



Intended Survey Population: 



Parents and -Students 



. I.oca 1 t: lomon t ary Schf>ols 



Comment s : 




Title: - > 

JEducat ional Needs Assessment Handbook 
Date: / , 

1976- 

Availability: ♦ , jj| 

,<* 

Needs Assessment Program 
, Arizona Department o%- Bcii^catjLon . • 
15 35 West Jefferson SpTQtit 

Phioenix, Arizona 85007 * , 

Purpose/Content: 

..To provide assistance in designing, conducting and reporting* 
needs assessments, 

^Intended Survey Population: 

Parents, administrators, teachers, students and community groups 

Typo of Users,: ' ■ - 

Local and County School Districts ' • 

Cominonts : - 
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Title: 

Phi Delta Kappa Needs Assessment 
Date.: i 

i 

1974 j. 

it ' • . 

Availability: ; ' . i- 

I 

I . • • . 

Phi Delta Kappa, Incl. . ^ . 

Commission on EduCatjional Planning . , 
P O. Box 789 "^"^^ ' ^ : 

Bioomington, Indiana 47401 , 

Purppso/Content : " ' 

To rate the importance of 18 goals for education and rank the 
success of the schbol in reaching the'se gbals. These goals are 
' ranked and rated independently and j^n g^up settings. 

Intended Survey Population: - 

Citizens and Educators 

Typo of Users: j • 

, ,' • * 

Local School Dist-ricts 

I 

' i 
f'fjmmeiits : ' i 

- - ! ■ . " . 

Printed in both Ehglfsh and Spanish. 
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Title: .J 

The School - Community Climate Survey 
Dater 

1976 ' ' ■ 

Availability: *^ 
Battcllc 

Center for Improved Education ' • ■ 

505 King Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 4 3201 

.I-'urpose/Conton t : 

' A systematic method for identifying and rlocumcnting th6 pcrceff- 
tions of the broad educational community in terms. of:. (1) the 
way services arid programs arc currently operating, ( 2). the way 
these programs and services should operate' in the future, (3) 
asisgniny priorities for change, and (4) compiling and presenting 
all the information in a format that is readi ly. understandable 
and a useful working document for the board of educa^l^on , 
administration, staff, students, parents and community at l^rge. 

Intended Sunvoy Population: i 

Administrators and boarci members', toar!\<:^rs, students, and 
parents and commiunit'y at large. 

/ , 

\- . . . ■ . ■ 

Loc-^l School District and Colleqf.G 

(^^mInel'^t^5 : 

A computer program, users manual and survey manual are avai l£iblc? 
in addition to the survey forms. ^ 

Bat tel lo 'will a Iso provide contracted technical assistance 
with the su^rvey. 
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.. <^ESCRTPTi;ON OF EXISTING CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 
• ■ 

/■ — ■ ' • ■ 

The. advent of the term '^needs' assessment " is a re lativeiy* OTi^ent 

■wf ■ 

event in the educational world. It has received only 1 imite¥^*rreat- 
ment in the literature, an<i, most of this has been in the last few 
years. In as much as career education is an even newer term in 
.tho ' educational literature, information related to specific needs 
assessment techniques in career education is even more limited. 
The purpose of this section, then, is to identify existing needs 
cissossment mater ials related to Career education. ThQ format that 
'bas been-" developed (Figure 14) can also be used for adding information 
on other career educa.tion needs assessment material^ in career educa- 
tion a^s they are identified and become available. These materials are 
presented in the alphabetic order of the title. 
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Title: * . ^ 

Attitudes Assessment Instrument - Staff Development Questionnaire 
for Career Education 

Date: 

1974 . 

Availability: 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Purpose/Content : 

To measure variations among staff memijurs in terms of their affec- 
tive acceptance, commitment ,and change orientation to career 
education. 

Ik ■ ' • 

Intended. Survey Populationr^ 

Educators * 
Type of Users : . 

Local School Districts . ^ . » . 

Comments: . * 

The instrument consists of forty items- and can be administered in 
approximately twenty minutes, • ' 
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■ ■^ra4^ices ai^ Training , Need of Minnesota Educators 



- r • Attitudes 
» ' ■ in Career- Eduction, ^ , \ 



■ V 



: ^ ■.. v.: ■ f^}-^ ■ 

^ w''. . 1975 . ^ ■ 

Availability: 

Dr. Phyllis Mattsson Paul 
State Department of Education 
657 Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar 

St. Paul , Minnesota 55101 
Purpose/Content : 



To discover the attitudes, practices and training needs of educator 
involved in career education. 

Intended Survey Population:^ 

School administrators, elementary teachers, vocational education/ 
- practical' arts teachers, secondary general education teachers and 
counselors * . • . 

Type of Users : ' 

Local School Districts, Kindergarten through Twelfth Gfa<j6^^--^ ' 

Comments : * ^ 
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Title: ^ " 

Career Education Handbook for . Implementation : Goal Setting 
Date : . ' 

v .- 6 ^ ' . . . 

Not Listf^rl 

Availability: . ■ . . • ' 

Careor Development * > 

Michigan Department of Education 
Lahs ing , Michigan 48904 



Purpose/Content : 



To serve as a model from 



j.^ oe;x.vc. « which goal setting actiyit:^es can be 

planned. It includes saAiple instruments for important individuals 
traits, the role of the /school , and program analysis. 



Intended Survey Populatibn: . 

Students, parents, employers, community and labor organizations,', 
an(^ residents of the community in general. 

Typo n f "lU^c rs : 

^ ft 

Local School Districts ^ 




^i;ii^na.ndbook enables local school district to select the goal 
siting methods that is most suitable to their own situation. 
It ap5pear£ to be flexible in its adaptability to differing situa- 
tions , * * 
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ERIC 



Title: 

Career Education Needs Assessment 
Date; 

1975 . . ^ 

Availability:' 

• Olympus Publishing Company 
•' .Salt Lake City, Utah 

Purpose/Content,: ' . . 

To provide a vehicle for determining the level of understanding 
among each of the population groups, for learning where the 
career education emphasis should be placed for each group, and 
for outlining which- steps must be taken in order;^o integrate 
a car'eor education, program into the classroom. <^ 

Intended Survey Population: . 



Teachers , Administrators and Students 

f 

'I'^PO "of (If.-urs : 

Local .School Districts 
Comments : ' j ' ■ 

The materials incLude :• 

- rnt reduction and Interpretation Guide 
Four Tesljfe < 

1. Teachers and 'Administrators . 

2. Students - Grades K-3, 

3. Students - Grades 4-6 " 

4. Students - Graders 7-12 
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Title: 

Career Education Needs Assessment 
(SOS III) 

Date: . 

197 S " ' ' . ^ 

Availability: 

' " * 'i 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohi'o 43210 

Purpose/Content : 

To present to the local administrators an opportunity to soJiously 
examine career education and its implication for needs asse^ment* 

Intended Survey Population:*^ 

School Administrators 

Type of Users: 

liOcal School/ 

CommQn ts^ 

i^' one of a series of staff development guides for local 
mistr*ators* Other piodules in this series includei (1) A 
^iew of foundations, (2) Change strategies and Techniques, (3) 
Tdentif icatron of Resources/ (4) Program Development Components of 
Career Education, (5) Evaluating Program Components, (6) Financial 
and Resource Program Planning., arid (7) Developing an Implementation 
P^n. 
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Title : 



Career Education Survey 



Date : 



1976 



Availability: 

Senior Consultant , Career Education 

State Department of Educat i on ^ ^ 

State Office Building 
■ #201 K. Colfax 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

Purpose/Content: 

To provide information on the status of Career Education and help 
determine future efforts in Career Education, including requests 
for state support -for instructional programs^ 

Intended Survey PopUlatiion : 



Administrators, teachers, students (grades G, 9 and 1.1), and 
mcmi>fcrs of the community , 

Typ^ ^' ^ --ierr. : . ' - ' 

Loca ] School Dis trie ts 

Comments : - • • 
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Title: 

Educational Information Survey 
Date: - ' 

1972-73 ^ ■ ' . 

AvaileQDility : 

Coordinator, Career Education 
Vocational Research and Evaluation 
J & B Building • 
226 West Jefferson Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Purpose/Content : 

To determine the perceptions and perceived importance of career 
education . ' 

Intended Survey Population: 

Administrators, Principals, and Teachers 
Type of Users : 

Local School District^ . 
Comments: 

Can be completed in approximately 15 minutes. 
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Title: • . ^ ' * 

• ■ N 

Needs Assessment Model for Guidance in N'orth Dakota 
Date : ' ' — ' . 

1973/^ . ' . - , 

Availability: * * " - 

Guiddnce and Counseling Section 

Department 6f Public Instruction . 
Bismark, North Dakota 58501 

^^^^rposo/Contont : ■ \ ' ^ 

To begin 'W0rk toward the 'establishment of qc5als, activities, objoc 
. tivG«5 and'eva]uat:ion iri a cbmplete system of accountability for 
^ guidafice. The. system is developed arjjund the following jrcas: 

(1) educational, (2) vocational, (3) r>err5onal, (4) social and (5) 
career development. , 

Intended Survey Population: 

Students, Administrators, Teachers, /Parents and Counselor:^. 

Type of Users: ^ ^ ■ ' 

- ' f ^ 

• . Loral School Districts ' . . ' 

Comments: 

V. Needs foV guidance are established u-ing the following three steps 

1. Survey of . the current ^*»ctivi ties of counselors 

2. s'lTrveys of the population served 

3. 'Study of needs in other programs 
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Title: • ' . 

Now Hampshire High School C^eer Education Model: Program" 
Ass^ossment .System '* ^ 

., . " • 

Date: , . ' " , • 

1970 - * . 

Availability: • . - • ' , 

C^irper Studi(?s ' ■ • • ^ . . ' ^ 

Keen^ State College ^ ' 

Koene^ New Hampshire 034 31 " • ' 

% 

Purpose/Content : 

To «^sess what aspect^s of career education are- already dc^veiop 
or need development and which of these have the highest priority*- 
in a school. Addresses Decision Making, Self Evaluation, 
• Educational Vocational Information Work Habi.ts, Job Hunting . 
Skills, EntVy Level Skills, and Placement 

Intended Survey Population: . 

.i . • . . -■,'*". 

A rcF^resentative group of seven to teri people of the school staff 
1 /pe of Users: 

•Loca 1 Secondary Schools . • ^ 

C'c:)mineats : ' 




This j)rogra'm assessment model is conducted in no more than 
three one to two hours meetings. 
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Title : ■ . 

Now Mexico State Department of Education Ob jective^Based 
Evaluation Program 

Date : ' >» 

197S 

Availability: 

Now Mexico Stat/? Departmc-nt. of Education 

Eva i ua t ion Un it - I n s t r uc tl on a i Di v is i 

300 Don (Jasper 

Santa 'Fe, New Mexico 8750 3 
. . . ' i 

Purf>ose/Content : , i ^ *r^. 



on 



To analyze and assess school programs relative to studen^t 
attainment of ten broad *^*ar<3er education objectives and related 
enabl ing ob jec-ti\>'es . v . ^ * . 



Intended :i irvoy I^opulation: 



Teachers, students , .parents V community representatives, 
-curr ic^ulum directors, and .sghcHjl admin is t rat or s 



Typo of Users: 

Lo ca 1 Sc hoo 1 D i s t r i c t 



CcMomen ts : . 



A committee of '30 ;-epresent j t ive fjooi^lo is - ai^pointed by the local 
superintendent Or his desiqiiee. This ccVmmittee ;than rates the 
objectives as above average in irnporta nee., average importan'ee , 
or below average' in i-mportan(:;(* . . 
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Titl6: , _ . / ^ \ 

• /Wisconsin. Needs Assessment Instruments 
Da-te : - . ' i 




Availability: . . 

Car(>cr education Consultant' 
DepiTrtJnent of Public^^ttnstructsion 
126 Lanqdpn Street 
Madison , Wisconsin 53702 ' . ' 

" ■ 

Purij>osc/c6nten,t\ • * • - ' * ^*.=» \^ 

Tq assess needs for various career education needs of pro-- 
* kindergarten through retirement > popu;Lations . ^• 

To determine the' types and-varaounts of resources ' a^Qrailable from 
various state agencies, institutions,, and organizations^ 

y , 

To assess what various state agencies , ins_titutions , ar>d'"ofg'aniz^a- 
tiori^ need to enable * them to make thei'r maximum contribution to 



career educatipn^ , - ' , * ■ ^ ' 



Intended Survey Population : . ' . 

-.v.- . -V ' . ■ . r . . / ...i-r- 

Pre-K Personnel, 3rd Grade , j^th GradjeV ,.?Jtf^rade , 12tt^ Grade , "LKA 
Suryoy of Resources ,# CESA Survoy of Resources, Co'llergeK 
Universities Survey of Resources, VTAi: Survey of . Resources.^.- Retire^ 
'Persons, Parents , Adults Teachers, .Cpunselors, Administ^rator*; , 
' Special Education Teache^rs; EMR Secondary .Special Educa'tion ' 
Students, State Government and Agencies, State Educational Associa- 
" ^ tions. Occupational Groups (Other than EducA"tors) , and bthet - 
Support Groups ' . v ^ 



'^PQ of Users'; , 



S>tate^ Education Agenci^es 



Comment^: 



This is a comprehensive set bt ins't^ruments fo,r assessing -the caropr 
education needs of diver_^e populations.^ - v\ 



WHAT ^lEEDS ASSES 



Needs, assessment is 




►UEI?MNS REMAIN' UHAIsISWERED? 



n its early "stages of development. A 




numfeer 'of 'people still have ques^gloi^s related to its effectiveness and 
oflfHfsd. This section lists some of these concerns and .iss^ues 
lows : J " • ' 

1. Shquul^- statewide needs assessment efforts be . conductecj? 

I ' • * ' 

2. WhAt is the amount of relative effort that state .<:areer educa- 
tion directors/coordinatoiis should spend on needs assessment? 

3. HoL/^oft'en should needs assessment efforts ae conducted? 
4^ Hciw'can'the various needstossessnient efforts be more carefully 



** articulated? 



5. HbW can we know the desired or ^'snwild be" condition? 

6. '/it V^S^ grade levels are needs assessment data most effective- 
:^y ahd efficiently collected? . . 

7. ini,at should be the relationship between "needg assessment" and 
fevalyation"? ' ^ 



8. luov/ can needs assessment data be incorporated into career 
(education activiti'^s more effectively? 

• • i ■ ■ ,, ... • ■ , 

Undoubtedly, th^e are other questions i similar to these that need 

■■I ^ * ' i ' ■ ■ i . ^ : 

addressing.' Even 'though these questiqns peirsist, ne€f#s assessment- seems 

I , • • \ ... 

to provijde a great deal of prpmise and potential -in, designing activitres 

■ \ '*' ^ ' I ' ■ . . ^ ^ r 

that more effectively meet' the^^ needs of peraohs involved in and ^with 



career education. 
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